Of Suspension, Monitoring, and Time Donations .. . 


New Issues Beset Beleaguered Broadcasters 


As the first result, apparently, of the long broadcast industry hearings of the 
Legislative Oversight Subcommittee, the parent Commerce Committee (Rep. Oren 
Harris, chairman) has tacked on (6-9-60) to a Senate-passed procedural bill 
(8.1898) provisions allowing the FCC to suspend broadcast licenses up to 10 days 
and levy fines up to $1000 a day. 

Causes for suspension would be false statements in licensee’s application, viola- 
tions of the Communications Act or desist orders from the FCC, and “failure to 
operate substantially as set forth in the license.” 

The last would give the FCC broad powers in evaluating programs. (The Com- 
mission has long had power, never used, to deny license renewal to the broadcaster 
not living up to the programming promise. 

The original Senate bill aimed at curbing such abuses as payola and rigged 
quizzes. The House committee voted against a section that would have required 
network licensing. Rep. John B. Bennett promised (6-10-60) to bring the matter 
up again when. the bill reaches the House floor. [ 


FCC Chairman Frederick W. Ford has announced (5-20-60) that a 25-man team 
is to be set up to monitor radio and television programming and to investigate 
complaints against broadcasters (120 to 150 weekly). Announcement was made 
at the time of request to the Senate Appropriations Subcommittee for $300,000 
to finance the team’s operations. 

“If abuses are uncovered,” Mr. Ford said, “remedial action will be required.” 
N.Y. Times story said there might be revocation of a broadcaster’s license. 


Pepe wmareaia tneicamn wes notin © ?tC—SS—F—™... 
Network spokesmen had indicated at 


TV Station Held Without 
Broadcast Property Right 


A Montana district judge has ruled 
(6-4-60) that-a television station has no 
property rights in programs it has 
broadcast. Upheld was the practice of a 
Helena station picking up broadcasts of 
a Great Falls station and rebroadcast- 
ing to subscribers. 

The Helena station is a member of 
the Community Television (CATV) 
network which serves, by fee arrange- 
ment, TV set owners in sparsely popu- 
lated, hard-to-reach mountain areas. 

Since TV’s earliest days, there has 
been question of how much legal force 
lies behind prohibition notices aired by 
TV stations. It has been suggested that 
surer protection lies in the plea of pri- 
vacy by the performer who sells his 
talents but once and then to a limited 
audience. 

Others have argued that “the tiger 
on the loose belongs to the capturer,” 
that programs once put on air belong to 
those who take them out of the air. 


Hartford to Be Locale 


For Pay-TV Experiment 
The FCC has authorized (6-1-60) a 


channel transfer in Hartford, Conn., 
opening the way to.a $10 million experi- 
ment in pay-TV in that area. 

A pay-TV experiment has been in 
process in a Canadian community. The 
pioneer experiment was conducted sev- 
eral years ago at Bartlesville, Okla., 
where failure resulted. 


tended to “impair the basic responsibili- 
ty of licensees” in programming. 

The tougher FCC policy has been 
recently illustrated in a questionnaire 
to all licensees inquiring into program- 
ming of political broadcasts and in the 
Commission’s request that Congress au- 
thorize it to impose sanctions short of 
license revocation. 


Senate subcommittee hearings on the 
proposed “Presidential Campaign 
Broadcast Act” (S. 3171) concluded 
late in May. Under the bill the networks 
would provide two free hours a week 
for eight weeks beginning Sept. 1 to 
the two major presidential nominees. 

It was several times pointed out in 
the hearings that under the equal time 
provisions of the Communications Act 
the networks, should they go along with 
the proposal, would have to give time 
to candidates of splinter groups. 

The Senate Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce has approved a 
joint resolution (6-1-60), which requires 
House approval, to suspend for the up- 
coming campaign equal time require- 
ments for nominees for the presidential 
and vice-presidential offices. 


the hearings that some free time would 
be set aside if they could be relieved of 
the equal time burden. 

The campaign broadcast bill, spon- 
sored by 22 senators, was opposed by 
one who might benefit from it. Richard 
M. Nixon thought it “undesirable” to 
relieve party headquarters of the neces- 
sity of raising campaign funds, one of 
the tests of a successful candidate. 

Adlai Stevenson testified costs might 
run as high as $6000 a minute in the 
fall, thus favoring the wealthiet party. 

Whitney North Seymour, National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters special coun- 
sel, doubted the constitutional validity 
of the bill which seems in conflict with 
the First and Fifth (“. .. nor shall 
private property be taken for public use, 
without just compensation”) Amend- 
ments. 


An Inter-American Press Association 
committee met during the association’s 
March meeting with a delegation of the 
Inter-American Association of Broad- 
casters to explore avenues of coopera- 
tion. Among proposals to be studied is 
possible creation of a Tribunal on Free- 


dom of Thought. 


Congressional Secrecy 
Remains Consistent 


Congressional Quarterly. reports 
(4-22-60) that 30 per cent of 
congressional committee meetings 
during the first three months of 
1960 were held in secret. The fig- 
ure is the same as that compiled 
for the entire year of 1959, rep- 
resenting the same improvement 
continuing since 1954 when 41 per 
cent of the meetings were closed. 
’ CQ’s 1960 study shows 94 of 


312 Senate meetings closed, 180 

out of 602 House meetings. 
Highest secrecy percentage was 

shown by the House Ways and 


Means Committee whose doors 
were closed 76 per cent of the 
time. The House Foreign Affairs 
Committee closed 35 of 51 meet- 
ings, while the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee that heard 
much the same, often classified in- 
formation, closed 16 of its 32 
meetings. 


Fol in the States 


Maine 

Maine’s right-to-know law, which has 
known failure in the past, has suffered 
new setbacks. A municipal court judge 
refused to issue a warrant against an 
official who withheld a list of families 
relocated in an urban renewal project. 
The judge said the decision of a higher 
court should be sought. 

Records of births and deaths in Port- 
land are not open to newsmen by ruling 
of a superior court judge. A city attor- 
ney said present law requires a special 
interest on the part of persons seeking 
such records. 


New Jersey 


Jersey Publisher reports final legisla- 
tive approval (5-9-60) of an open meet- 
ings bil for New Jersey now awaiting 
action of the governor. An open records 
bill, opposed by some state organiza- 
tions concerned with the keeping of rec- 
ords, stiil lacks Senate approval. 

Jersey Publisher (May 1960) said 
Senate opposition to the scope of the 
original bill forced introduction of this 
amendment: 

“Y'he provisions of this act shall be 
inapplicable to the office of the governor 
or the judicial or legislative branches of 
the state government.” 

The bill allows executive sessions of 
public bodies. Final action may not be 
taken in closed meetings. 

Governor Robert B. Meyner, asked 
for his views on such sessions, said, 
“Frankly, it is my experience that noth- 
ing the legislative and executive branch- 
es do is kept from the public.” 

Meyner wants provisions of the bill 
checked out to assure they do not jeop- 
ardize federal aid allotments. 


New York 


New York’s 1953 access to public 
welfare records statute, which some of- 
ficials held did not privilege newsmen, 
has been clarified. Newsmen may now 
inspect the records on the written as- 
surance that recipients will not be iden- 
tified except in cases involving wrong- 
doing. 


The New York State Education De- 
partment has advised a locality that 
records of meetings dealing with teach- 
ers’ salaries should be made available 
to anybody. A member of the depart- 
ment said, “It is very rare when this 
kind of information does any good for 
the youngsters.” 


Though the Senate voted overwhelm- 


ee Rete ee 
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ingly for it, the New York Assembly has 
rejected a bill that would have allowed 
radio-l'V coverage of legislative and 
state commission public hearings. 

The New York Civil Liberties Union 
last spring opposed passage of the meas- 
ure arguing tnat legislative hearings do 
not give witnesses the safeguards against 
unfair and prejudicial treatment the 
courts assure. 


Ohio 

Unio’s 25-member Committee on Pub- 
lic Information, directed by Governor 
DiSaile to seek out any barriers to in- 
formation that may exist in the state, 
decided at its second meeting (5-9-60) 
that a study of all state departments be 
undertaken by subcommittees which are 
to report back to the committee as a 
whote in about 90 days. 

The committee said it would work to 
the end that: 

“(A) Aut public meetings and public 
records be open to the public; (B) 
Statutes define what is a public meeting 
and what is a public record; (C) Where 
restrictions now exist, it be ascertained 
why such restrictions exist and whether 
the committees should recommend that 
they be removed; (D) When the com- 
mittee believes restrictions are justified, 
the committee spell out clearly the rea- 
sons therefor; (E) Public officials not 
be given statutory discretion on what 
meetings and what records shall or shall 
not be open to the public.” 


Paper Tests Powers of 
Public-Private Body 


The New York Post’s suit to open the 
records of the Triborough Bridge and 
Tunnel Authority recently argued be- 
fore the state supreme court (6-2-60) 
may clarify the position and responsi- 
bility of semi-autonomous public bodies 
in many states which in some ways op- 
erate like business organizations. 

Post lawyers argued that Authority 
officials were public servants and so, 
under the Public Officers Law, required 
to make their records freely available. 

Conceding there is no specific law 
saying Triborough records are open, 
Post lawyers in argument before the 
state supreme court said that under 
common law any interested person has 
the right to inspect public records in the 
absence of specific legal prohibition. 

Triborough Jawyers argued that Au- 
thority does not spend tax monies or 
depend on public credit, that it is not 
a public body as generally accepted, 
and that the public interest is amply 
protected by public officials who have 
the right to request the type of informa- 
tion the Post seeks. Havoc to the Au- 
thority’s business operation was also 


pleaded. 


With the Moss Committee 


Rep. John E. Moss, chairman of the 
Government Information Subcommittee, 
has criticized (4-23-60) a Pentagon pro- 
posal that would give the Defense De- 
partment’s publicity chief, Murray Sny- 
der review and clearance powers over 
advertising and information originating 
with contractors selling products and 
services to the department. 

The three branches of the armed 
forces are being asked to approve the 
proposal which, Moss says, gives to 
Snyder “the powers of an advertising 
czar.” 

Snyder would have among his powers 
decision as to whether information to be 
released “could reasonably be interpret- 
ed as intended to influence” any plan of 
the government, including legislation. If 
it were so held, it would be banned 
which, to Moss, is “another attempt to 
hide controversy behind a mask of 
conformity.” 


The Information Subcommittee has 
recently protested Army secrecy classi- 
fication of a study of ground water con- 
tamination in Colorado, information 
that was available elsewhere (5-13-60), 
has scored the Labor Department for 
withholding names of violators of the 
Wage-Hour Act and settlements paid, 
noting a $10 million discrepancy be- 
tween wage losses discovered and wage 
settlements made (5-20-60), and has 
hinted (5-21-60) there may be new 
hearings on the Air Force’s refusal to 
give the General Accounting Office full 
access to information on its missile 
program. 


Following Information Subcommittee 
protests, the Agriculture Department has 
removed secrecy classification of Com- 
modity Credit Corporation dockets — 
documents on which farm price supports 
are based — once these records can be 
of no value to speculators. In remarks 
read into the Congressional Record (5- 
10-60) Rep. Moss said now everyone af- 
fected by farm price supports “can learn 
the basis for the important policy deci- 
sions.” 

The new Agriculture Department poli- 
cy is set forth in General Notice 580. 


Sen. Warren Magnuson may intro- 
duce a bill that would place 1 per cent 
tax on TV advertising income. The 
money would be used to promote edu- 
cational TV. (ANPA Advertising Bulle- 
tin, 5-4-60.) 


Only answer received at one Mil- 
waukee door by a census taker: “I re- 
fuse to answer on the grounds that my 
answers may tend to incriminate me.” 


Hennings Group Issues Withholding Study 


* “An authoritative and valuable con- 
ribution to the current study by Con- 
zress of restrictions on freedom of in- 
ormation” is what Senator Thomas C. 
Hennings, Jr. calls the 706-page volume 
Withholding of Information from the 
Public and the Press, issued (May 
1960) by Hennings’ Senate Constitu- 
tional Rights Subcommittee. 

The Senate study follows close on 
the heels of publication (4-8-60) by the 
House Government Operations Commit- 
tee of Federal Statutes on the Availa- 
bility of Information listing 842 federal 
statutes controlling government informa- 
tion. (See Fol Digest, March-April 
1960.) 

The Senate study carries the answers 
of 49 federal agencies and departments 
that were asked to detail records and 
information not available to the public 
and the authority for such withholding. 

“Executive privilege” was commonly 
cited as authority. Sixteen agency and 
department heads cited the Administra- 
tive Procedures Act (5 USC 1002) 
whose broad interpretation as authoriz- 
ing withholding Sen. Hennings current- 
ly is seeking to narrow. (S. 2780) 

In his conclusion Sen. Hennings says 
that many government officials seem 
confused as to their authority to inform 
or to withhold. 


Camera in Court 


U.S. Supreme Court Associate Justice 
William O. Douglas, who earlier this 
year showed himself no friend of the 
camera in court, gave his reasons recent- 
ly in a lecture at the University of Col- 
orado’s law school. 

Most of the jurist’s concern was over 
broadcast photography which he feared 
would turn the court into a circus, the 
judge and lawyers into actors — more 
especially the judge where he is of that 
three-quarters majority that must stand 
for re-election. 

Justice Douglas also mentioned the 
compounding of difficulties in insuring 
a fair trial where newspapers have 
aroused the public with “prejudice and 
passion,” bringing forward evidence “no 
judge would admit at the trial.” 


Following the announcement of a dis- 
trict court judge that his court was open 
to photographers so long as disturbing 
equipraent was not used (5-18-60), 
judges of the city and police courts in 
Topeka, Kans., opened their courts sub- 
ject to the same condition. 


WSAI, Cincinnati, is presenting a 
daily criticism of the content of the two 
Cincinnati dailies. 


P.O. Dept. Withholding of Books 
Challenged by Booksellers 


Two Chicago booksellers are chal- 
lenging (May 1960) the Postoffice De- 
partment’s right to withhold delivery of 
foreign books and magazines. The de- 
partment, since 1950, has exercised the 
right under its interpretation of the 
1938 Foreign Agents Registration Act. 
Sometimes shipments considered subver- 
sive have been burned. 

Since 1958 the Postoffice Department 
has delivered material, formerly with- 
held, on the recipient’s signed statement 
that he had ordered it. 

The American Civil Liberties Union, 
which earlier interested itself in a sim- 
ilar case, has challenged department 
authority to censor foreign publications. 
That case has not yet reached a court. 


Philco Corp. Requests Transfer 
Of NBC Philadelphia TV Outlet 


Charging that NBC’s Philadelphia 
outlet (WRCV-TV) has poor program- 
ming (less than 7 per cent live local), 
the Philco Corporation has asked the 
FCC to transfer to it the license on 
promise of 20 per cent live local broad- 
casting. 

The license is up for renewal. 

In 1946-47 programming of a Hearst 
station in Baltimore (WBAL) was chal- 
lenged on grounds it was below stand- 
ards set by the FCC. After a protracted 
period of time, the FCC renewed the 
license. At that time, 1951, it was widely 
regarded as final evidence of the agen- 
cy’s secession from program control. 


Federal Information Office Plan 
Elicits ‘Lukewarm’ Support 


Sen. Kenneth Keating and Rep. Rob- 
ert Barry have introduced a bill to 
establish an office within the General 
Service Administration which would be 
“a central place . . . where one could 
find out about the devious channels of 
government.” 

The legislators explained the office’s 
purpose would be to answer questions 
from constituents on minor and way- 
ward matters that now consume so much 
of the time of Congressmen and their 
staffs, 

Critics of the measure see in it a 
possible foundation for a directorate of 
information from the federal govern- 
ment. 

ExP reports (5-7-60) “lukewarm” 
support. “At all indications the ‘Know 
Your Government Office’ will not be- 
come a reality this year.” 


For Self-Restraint 
In Venezuelan Press 


[The following is a statement 
which appeared in El Universal, 
Caracas, Venezuela, May 25, 1960. 
— Ep.] 


El Universal, of Caracas, is la- 
beled conservative by some. ‘The 
editors have consistently used 
moderation in presenting the news 
which is not unique in America. 

The front pages of La Prensa 
of Buenos Aires and of El Tiempo 
of Bogota are also made up with 
two or three column headlines. Fl 
Universal used eight columns when 
war was declared in 1939. The 
newspaper does not emphasize lo- 
cal news that may do more harm 
than good to the community. It 
gives up the thrills of sensational- 
ism for the benefit of social har- 
mony. 

This daily is labeled conserva- 


tive because it rejects publication 
of judicial matters prior to the 
opening of a trial . . . because 
the editors wish to safeguard in- 
dependence of opinions and a tone 


of journalistic ethics . . . because 
no exception is granted to adver- 
tisers . . . because of El Univer- 
sal’s constant concern to block 
out any defamation or calumny. 

El Universal does not have a 
political “color.” Its editors and 
workers realize that it stands for 
the law, institutions and moral 
principles, and that it is their duty 
to contribute to the tremendous 
task of education that Venezuela 
needs. El Universal is not out to 
campaign for any group, much 
less for those who call themselves 
rightists. It simply fulfills the chal- 
lenge to inform and orient for the 
strengthening of representative and 
institutional democracy, for mor- 
als and good manners. 


Guillermo José Schael 


In a letter to newspapers the Wyom- 
ing Bar Association has asked that 
names of lawyers be omitted from news 
stories in deference to professional eth- 


ics. (Wyoming Press, April 1960). 


ExP mentions (5-28-60) formation of 
the Continuing Conference on Commun- 
ications and the Public Interest by fif- 
teen teachers in communications. Chair- 
man is Gilbert Seldes, University of 
Pennsylvania. 
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Obscenity Scene: Sunlight and Shadow 


The drive against obscenity continues 
strong. The Post Office Department re- 
mains committed to it, and citizens 
groups, some long established and some 
but lately established, patrol the local 
newsstand. 

Despite a recent U.S. Supreme Court 
ruling that the bookseller can not be 
expected to have knowledge of the con- 
tent of his shelves and stands, book- 
sellers and newsstand operators around 
the country continue to be arrested un- 
der local ordinances. (Eleven Indian- 
apolis operators were released on find- 
ing of a criminal court judge that the 
Indiana obscenity statute was uncon- 
stitutional in light of the aforementioned 
Supreme Court ruling. ) 

To protect its members, the Council 
of Periodical Distributors’ Associations 
(formerly the Council for Independent 
Distribution) has completed a proposed 
anti-obscenity statute for consideration 
and possible enactment by state legisla- 
tures. 

Main provision is to free wholesalers 
and retailers from arrest for possession 
of mailable publications and to fasten 
the responsibility — and punishment — 
on the publisher. 

Under the statute public prosecutors 
would have speedy means of obtaining 
a judicial decision and authority to 
reach non-residents responsible for pub- 
lication. 


A superior court has under advise- 
ment suit by a group of paperback pub- 
lishers seeking to prevent blacklisting 
without prior judicial decision of books 
by the Rhode Island Commission to 
Encourage Morality in Youths. 

The publishers find violation of con- 
stitutional rights in fulfilling its duty 
to “educate” the public on obscene lit- 


erature. The 1959 statute charges the. 


commission with “investigating and rec- 
ommending the prosecution of all viola- 
tyons” of book sales that might lead to 
juvenile delinquency. 

While many state obscenity statutes 
have fallen before recent U.S. Supreme 
Court decisions making tender age not 
decisive in the definition of obscenity, 
the Rhode Island high court upheld last 
December the state’s anti-obscenity stat- 
ute as it applies to the sale of books to 
people under 18 years old. 


The New Jersey Senate has gone 
along (3-28-60) with an Assembly reso- 
lution to create a six-member commis- 
sion composed of state legislative mem- 
bers to study means of combatting ob- 
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scene literature. The commission will 
first study the adequacy of present anti- 
obscenity laws and their enforcement. 


The National Publishers Council was 
recently established, Hendry Lars Bart, 
executive secretary, 509 Fifth Ave., N. 
Y. 17. One objective will be to combat 
pressure exerted by citizens groups on 
newsstands and bookstalls. 


Head of PTA, York, Pa., working 
with a prosecuting attorney, compiled 
a list of 130 “objectionable mags.” List 
was given PTA members who were 
instructed to call on dealers and ask 
magazine removal on threat of action by 
the attorney. 


Some Walt Whitman poems have 
been withdrawn from a Venice, Calif. 
high school reading list on a parent’s 
charge of smuttiness. 


A federal judge has ruled (5-21-60) 
that the nudist periodicals Sunshine 
and Health and Sun Magazine have as 
much right to second-class mailing priy- 
ileges as does the Ladies’ Home Journai 
despite the fact that ideas of nudism 
“do not have the public acceptance 
given the ideas and way of life” of the 
latter magazine. 


The California Supreme Court has 
ruled that such products of the mind as 
books written during prison confine- 
ment are not property of the state thus 
clearing the way for publication of a 
novel by Caryl Chessman. 


LETTERS 


AIR MAIL PAPERS, 
And SPECIAL PACKAGES 
DELIVERY AND GOOD ~ 


Drawing by Stevenson 
c 1959 the New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 


————. “Candidates State Their 
Views.” ASNE Bulletin, June 1, 1960 
(No. 432). pp. 1-2. 

Answers of three declared, one un- 
declared, candidates for President to 
a questionnaire from ASNE Fol 
Chairman E. S. Pulliam, Jr., seeking 
their views on access to information 
from the federal government. 
. “Douglas Fearful of Press 
Pressure for Trial Photos.” Editor « 
Publisher, May 14, 1960 (Vol. 93, No. 
20). p. 13. 
Opposes proposition that trial judge 
have discretion in deciding degree of 
court coverage because power of local 
communications — often monopolies 
—could exert fierce pressure on the 
judge. Televising of trials would in- 
crease tensions on witnesses. 
“Is FTC Moving Into 

‘Hometown Newspaper Field?” The 

National Publisher, May 1960 (Vol. 
XL, No. 5). pp. 9-10ff. 
FTC Chairman Earl W. Kintner an- 
swers questions concerning his agen- 
cy’s monitoring of ads, its intentions 
toward local advertising control. 

—_——. “South Africa: A Press In 

Chains.” /PI Report, May 1960 (Vol. 
9, No. 1). pp. 1-3. 
First of a two-part report by the In- 
ternational Press Institute on the 
press situation in South Africa, this 
article details pressures and punish- 
ments confronting newsmen of the 
country. Second article will present 
problem as viewed by foreign corres- 
pondents. 

Campbell, Robert F. “Mob Coverage by 

Mass Media.” ASNE Bulletin, May 1, 
1960 (No. 431). pp. 3-4. 
Reports ASNE annual convention 
panel on the problem of overcoverage. 
Little enthusiasm shown idea of pools, 
though general consensus seemed to 
be there would have to be better plan- 
ning for covering big stories. One 
plan would set up a news committee 
to advise government or private press 
officers on handling of events. 

Hangen, Welles. “The Iron Grip in the 

Velvet Glove.” IPI Report, May 1960 
(Vol. 9, No. 1). pp. 6-7. 
Egyptian government keeps a close 
watch on the national press, and 
though control of foreign newsmen 
has been eased the correspondent’s 
freedom remains restricted. 

Horton, Robert. “The Economic Squeeze 
on Mass TV.” The Reporter, April 
28, 1960 (Vol. 22, No. 9). pp. 14-20. 
Long, deep look at the dilemma of 
TV, charged by law to do what eco- 
nomics will not allow it to do. Spon- 


sor and ad agency seen as ultimate - 


powers, for they make possible net- 
works that, in turn, make possible 
profitable stations. 


Kirkpatrick, Ivone. “Open Covenants — 


But Unopenly Arrived At.” New York 
Times Magazine, May 15, 1960. p. 
19ff. 
Open summit meetings are poor di- 
plomacy; intricate negotiations are 
not for the market place. “. . . hope- 
less to expect results from Wilson’s 
formula: ‘Open covenants openly ar- 
rived at.’” Reality argues for “ 
open covenants secretly arrived at 
” 


Seldes, Gilbert. “The Bold Concept.” 


Saturday Review, May 28, 1960 (Vol. 
ALILE No. 22), p. 55, 

Current criticism of broadcasting is 
largely meaningless because of will- 
ingness of all factions to understand 
broadcasting in the public interest as 
a part-time responsibility whereas the 
law makes it full-time. Until the “bold 
concept” of the law is accepted, there 
will be no way of determining wheth- 
er the law is practical and proper. 


Seymour, Whitney North. “Authority of 


the FCC Over Broadcast Content.” 
Journal of Broadcasting, Winter 
1959-60 (Vol. IV, No. 1). pp.18-26. 
Testimony of special counsel of NAB 
before the FCC in which the thesis of 
general programming evaluation by 
the agency is upheld. 


Walker, Jerome H. “Do Anti-Trust Laws 


Stifle or Aid Press Competition?” 
Editor & Publisher, April 23, 1960 
(Vol. 93, No. 17). p. 66ff. 

Lawsuits and decisions in 1959 un- 
der the Sherman and Clayton Acts 
pose problem whether the acts foster 
competition in the newspaper field or 
deter it. 


Young, James Webb. “Wanted: Respon- 


sible Advertising Critics.” Saturday 
Review, April 23, 1960 (Vol. XLIII, 
No. 17). pp. 35-40ff. 

An advertisiug elder says that impor- 
tant as advertising is to American 
life it is withouf well-grounded criti- 
cism. He sets forth qualifications of 
the critic in terms of knowledge of 
the advertising industry. 


Books 


. Self-Regulation in Adver- 
tising. New York: Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, Inc., 1960. 68 pp. 
Series of talks by media and govern- 
ment agency representatives in which 
attitudes toward advertising are ex- 
amined with a review of self-regula- 
tion as practiced in the past and as 
planned for the future. 


Fraenkel, Osmund K. The Supreme 


Court and Civil Liberties. New York: 
Oceana Publications, Inc., 1960. 173 
pp. ($1.50). 


A summary of Supreme Court actions 
concerning civil liberties over two 
years ending June 1959. Invaluable 
summary with indices sporisored by 
the ACLU as part of the observance 
of its fortieth anniversary. The ACLU 
has issued six pamphlets and one sup- 
plement of the same title since 1937. 
Gellhorn, Walter. American Rights: The 
Constitution in Action. New York: 
Macmillan, 1960. 232 pp. ($4.50). 
Noted civil libertarian discusses such 
rights as those’ of speech and non- 
speech in the light of the hostile 
audiences and the desire for security. 
Right to travel is examined. 
Shotwell, James T. The Long Way to 
Freedom. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co., 1960. 639 pp. ($7.50). 
The comprehensive history of human 
freedom by a scholar now in his 
eighty-sixth year who sees .as free- 
dom’s contemporary foe the rivalry 
of ideologies and the fears they en- 
gender. 


Court Rejects Ordinance Limiting 
Newspaper Subscription Soliciting 


Newspaper subscription solicitors 
have been excused from obeying a Vil- 
lage of River Forest (Ill.) ordinance 
requiring solicitors to be fingerprinted, 
wear identification badges, deposit fees, 
etc. 

The superior court judge who issued 
a permanent injunction against city of- 
ficials interfering with newspaper solici- 
tors cited decisions of higher courts to 
the effect that limitation of rights to 
circulate or attempt to circulate is a 
constitutional violation. 

(Right of magazines to circulate is 
limited in some localities by so-called 
“Green River” ordinances forbidding 
solicitation until various sets of require- 
ments are filled by the would-be solici- 
tor.) 

Village of River Forest officials have 
said they will appeal to the Illinois 
Supreme Court. 


For Future Comparison Purposes: 
The 1956 G.O.P. platform plank on 


the question of access to information 
about the federal government said: 

“We will overlook no opportunity 
that, with prudence, can be taken to 
bring about a progressive elimination 
of the barriers that interfere with the 
free flow of news, information and 
ideas, and the exchange of persons be- 
tween the free peoples and the captive 
peoples of the world. We favor the con- 
tinuance and development of ‘exchange- 
of-persons’ programs between free na- 
tions.” 
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Ad Control 


FTC flexed new muscles in the New 
York City area where citations were is- 
sued against local retail advertisers — 
first action against such advertisers by 
the agency. 

The N.Y. Times will not be cited for 
its “All the news that’s fit to print” slo- 
gan. FTC Chairman Earl W. Kintner 
told a Congressman who had wondered 
about it that such expressions were mat- 
ters of “personal opinion and taste,” 
that the slogan in question could not be 
construed as “‘a misrepresentation of ma- 
terial fact capable of deceiving the 
public.” 


A common pleas court judge has 
voided a preliminary injunction forbid- 
ding two Washington County (Pa.) 
newspapers to run insurance company 
ads critical of accident awards. 

Lawyers, continuing to fight for an 
injunction effective through the court 
term, argue that the ads will influence 
jurors in damage suits. The newspapers 
argue that to forbid running the ads 
would be in violation of press freedom. 

Business Week reports (6-4-60), “Ap- 
parently, the case is headed for a full- 
scale trial.” 


No state is yet to duplicate Ohio’s 
success in passing a “right-to-advertise” 
law though several have tried and more 
are preparing to try. Meantime, the 
“professionals” keep busy. In California 
the state board of pharmacy is pushing 
an ad control measure fashioned pri- 
marily to regulate price advertising. 

Michigan’s lieutenant governor, who 
vetoed the law proposed for Michigan, 
said “it would diminish the regulatory 
authority of our regulatory agencies 
without there being any clear demon- 
stration of need for such reduction.” 


Jersey Publisher (May 1960) reports 
a bill before the state senate that would 
empower the state attorney general to 
investigate and prohibit deceptive and 
fraudulent advertising and merchandis- 
ing. 

Like the bill recently defeated in New 
York, the New Jersey proposal gives the 
attorney general, who has appealed for 
Senate support, the powers of subpoena 
and injunction. 

Media are exempt from the bill’s pro- 
visions where they have “no knowledge 
of the intent, design or purpose” of a 
fraudulent advertiser. 

Alse in New Jersey the Assembly has 
voted unanimously to outlaw bait ad- 
vertising. 
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Cuba 

Cuba’s El Crisol has announced (6- 
4-60) suspension after 26 years of pub- 
lication because of “economic difficul- 
ties.” Diario de la Marina and Prensa 
Libre were taken over by the Castro 
government a few weeks previously. 
Thus, according to an AP report, as of 
June 1960 Informacion becomes the 
only independent Spanish-language 
newspaper in Havana. 

The English-language, bi-weekly tab- 
loid, Times of Havana, continues its 
strong criticism of the Castro govern- 
ment. Its publisher is Clarence Moore, 
an American. 

Richard Bate and Mario Biasetti, CBS 
News reporters, were expelled from 
Cuba in April. 

N.Y. Times reported (6-2-60) that 
NBC correspondent and Havana Post 
newsman Edward Scott was being held 
incommunicado by the Cuban Army In- 
telligence Service. 


Egypt 

Egypt’s Nasser called Cairo editors to- 
gether and announced the nationaliza- 
tion of the Egyptian press — largely a 
formality for the press says only good 
things about the government. 

(For a report on press conditions 
under the Nasser regime, see article by 
Welles Hangen, NBC correspondent in 
the Middle East, [PI Report, May 1960.) 


France 


The French government, which con- 
tributes a substantial amount of money 
to operation of the national news agen- 
cy, Agence France-Presse, has postponed 
its intention to increase the number of 
government representatives on the agen- 
cy’s board of directors. 

The government has asked that elec- 
tion of officers be postponed pending 
modification of the existing statute cov- 
ering the agency. Protesting the gov- 
ernment’s interference, directors of the 
agency went ahead and elected officials 
to the usual three-year terms (4-14-60). 


India 


The Minister of Information and the 
Press, India, has circulated a_ sheet 
showing a system of uniform prices per 
page to be charged for newspapers. The 
press of India had until May 20 to file 
its complaints. 

Object of the government is said to 
be to decrease competition among pa- 
pers and extend opportunities to a great- 
er number. 

Relatively few unaffected by the gov- 
ernment pricing will be the larger papers 
that already charge as much as gov- 
ernment would require or more. (There 
is no limit placed on how high the 
costs — only the lows.) 

Expected to be hurt are regional pa- 


pers of size that have been selling for 
two and three cents a copy. These will 
have to increase their costs, leaving to 
the thinner, poorer papers the lowest 
legal price which is expected to bring in 
circulation increases. 


Portugal 


Richard Scott Mowrer, Madrid cor- 
respondent for the Christian Science 
Monitor, has been refused entrance to 
Portugal (UPI, 5-4-60) on the score of 
inaccurate reporting of the Portuguese 
scene. 


Union of South Africa 
The Union of South Africa, along 


with Cuba and France, has drawn cen- 
sure from the International Press In- 
stitute. The indictment of South Africa 
notes that newsmen work in danger of 
summary arrest, that some have fled 
the country or gone into hiding. 


A clergyman lost his post as chap- 
lain of a South African school follow- 
ing a letter to the New York Times in 
which he compared apartheid with 
fascism. 


South Africa’s Foreign Minister Eric 
H. Louw is reported (2-22-60) to have 
asked that country’s ambassador in 
Washington to exert pressure on a spon- 
sor of the Huntley-Brinkley news broad- 
cast doing business in South Africa to 
“calm down” Huntley’s comments on the 
racial crisis in South Africa. 

Louw told Parliament he had instruct- 
ed the ambassador “to take the matter 
up” with the company and remind it 
of “the business they were doing in 
this country.” 


Reuters said (4-27-60) that several 
correspondents deleted names of people 
held by the government in order to 
clear cables for transmission of their 
dispatches. | 


Frederick Elwyn Jones, British law- 
yer and member of Parliament, in a 
report to the International Commission 
of Jurists said (6-6-60) after a study 
trip to South Africa that the free press 
there was “under very great peril” from 
a bill that would impose “a far-reaching 
measure of censorship on all forms of 
reading matter and visual entertain- 
ment.” 


Turkey 


With the military overthrow of the 
Menderes government (5-27-60), nine 
Turkish editors, imprisoned for opposi- 
tion to the government, were released. 
Twenty-six newsmen received voids for 
pending sentences. The new government 
removed all censorship but asked the 
press “to avoid inciting the public.” 


Background, Plans Presented for 
Two International Meetings of Journalists 


Alberto Ancizar, S.J., wrote this report on the upcoming journalism conferences in Latin America. 
A Venezuelan, he is studying toward a master of arts degree in journalism at the University of Missouri. 


Invitations were sent throughout Latin America last 
December to a January 1960 preparatory meeting in 
Panama where plans were drafted for an Inter-American 
conference of journalists to meet August 8-12 at Lima, 
Peru. 

The project is sponsored by C. A. Perlik, Jr., secretary 
general of the American Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO 
affiliate) and by Boleslaw Wierzbianski, president of the 
International Federation of Free Journalists. 


Focal Points of Conference 


The following focal points were suggested for the 
conference: (1) the economic conditions of working 
‘journalists; (2) problems of freedom-of information; 
(3) inter-American cooperation of newspapermen; (4) 
support of democracy against dictatorships. 

Twelve professional associations, each from a different 
country, were invited to Panama City: 

Argentina, the Federation of Journalists; Canada, the 
Canadian ANG; Colombia, the National “Colegio” of 
Journalists; Cuba, the “Colegio” Provincial of Journal- 
ists; Ecuador, the National Union of Journalists; Mexico. 
the National Union of Press Writers; Panama, the Union 
of Journalists; Peru, the National Federation of Jour- 
nalists; United States, the American Newspaper Guild; 
‘Uruguay, the Association of the Press; Venezuela, the 
National Organization of Democratic Journalists. 

It was agreed at Panama: (1) that the Inter-American 
Conference of Working Journalists was to meet August 
8-12 at Lima, Peru; (2) that representatives from ‘r- 
gentina, Canada, Colombia, Peru, United States, and 
Venezuela would be in charge of the preparatory com- 
mission; (3) that invitations were to be sent to all 
organizations of democratic journalists, excepting those 
at the service of dictatorial regimes. 


Immediate Rebuke 


From Venezuela came an immediate rebuke. Only the 
independent minority, called ONPD (National Organiza- 
tion of Democratic Journalists), had been invited to 
Panama and to Lima. The AVP (Association of Vene- 
zuelan Journalists) and the SNTP (National Union of 
Workers of the Press) could hardly qualify as demo- 
cratic: their directing group is accused of growing ties 
with the International Organization of Journalists, of 
Communist-controlled Prague. 

Truly, when AVP held its III National Convention 
last September, it had launched the idea of a gathering 
of Latin American journalists on Venezuelan soil. Now, 
AVP president, Miss Ana L. Llovera, denounced the “plot 
of well-known foreign interests” to sink this Venezuelan 
project, while she referred to the conference at Lima 


as “prepared and managed under the sponsorship of anti- 
democratic interventionists and colonialists.” 


The ‘True’ Press Associations Speak 


Last February, a group of twelve Venezuelan news- 
papermen who came to attend a seminar at the American 
Press Institute of Columbia University, took pains to ex- 
press the AVP viewpoint. Namely that, in the first place, 
the only organizations qualified to represent Venezuelan 
journalists in international gatherings were AVP and 
SNTP. Second, that the preliminary meeting at Panama 
could not properly represent whatever tendency may 
exist to form an inter-American guild since, as in the 
case of Venezuela, the “true” press associations of the 
continent did not attend. 

In Caracas, AVP went ahead requesting support of 
the Venezuelan government for a congress there. As a 
five man commission visited President Betancourt, it was 
noted that three of them are members of the Venezuelan 
Communist Party. 

Then, the news came out: the “First Latin American 
Congress of Journalists” will start July 5 in the city of 
Maracay, Venezuela. So far the agenda lists discussions 
on the fight for freedom of information, a proposed Latin 
American federation, and the use of international press 
identification cards. 

Lately, special envoys from the Venezuelan Associa- 
tion of Journalists have been touring the continent’s 
other professional organizations. Guests to Maracay are 
said to include: Argentina, Brazil, Bolivia, Chile, Co- 
lombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, Mexico, Panama, 
Peru, and Uruguay. 

AVP said it also invited organizations of journalists 
from Russia, Hungary, Poland, and Red China, plus 
some prominent North American and Canadian news- 
papermen. 


IFJ Resolution 


In this bi-headed situation, as the Inter-American 
Conference at Lima and the Latin-American Congress at 
Maracay come closer, from Bern, Switzerland, where the 
International Federation of Journalists was holding its 
fifth world congress, the following resolution came: 


In accordance with the report of the Expan- 
sion Commission, this plenary session of the Inter- 
national Federation of Journalists urges all jour- 
nalist organizations in the western hemisphere to 
make every effort to participate in the Conference 
in Lima, August 8-12, in support of the principles 
of the free world concept. 


It Develops That... 


Summerfield Loses 


The case of Postmaster Arthur S. 
Summerfield versus the book Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover has been concluded 
(6-1-60) by the decision of the Justice 
Department not to seek U.S. Supreme 
Court review of lower court decisions 
finding the book not obscene. 

The Solicitor General’s office, which 
decides what cases lost by the federal 
government will be taken to the Supreme 
Court, felt the case lacked general legal 
significance. Too, opinion in the Justice 
Department was that Lover was not 
obscene and would make at best a poor 
test case for the narrower definition of 
obscenity the Post Office Department 
may be seeking. 


Judge Pye Wins 


The Georgia Supreme Court has ruled 
(5-6-60) a trial judge may forbid pho- 
tography on streets and sidewalks ad- 
jacent to a courthouse. 

Earlier, the Georgia Court of Appeals 
had split, 3-3, over the case, thus forcing 
the issue before the state’s highest court. 

The court was unanimously agreed 
that Judge Durwood Pye, Atlanta, Ga., 
was right in forbidding such photogra- 
phy (and tape recordings) Nov. 3, 1958 
on basis of a judge’s power, guaranteed 
federally and by the state, to preserve 
order in the court “and as near thereto 
as is necessary to prevent interruption, 
disturbance or hindrance of its proceed- 
PLC Be Spe eet 

The ruling was appealed by Atlanta 
Newspapers, Inc., and the Georgia Press 
Assn. A rehearing will be asked. 

Judge Pye has found in contempt 
(6-8-60) an Atlanta reporter for a June 
2, 1959 story concerning a trial for 
robbery which caused the judge to de- 
clare a mistrial because it and other 
stories had brought to the jury’s atten- 
tion matters inadmissible as evidence. 

In his contempt finding, Judge Pye 
said freedom of the press is “a relative 
right” while the “right to a fair trial is 
an absolute right.” 


10-501 Revision Planned 


President Eisenhower plans (UPI sto- 
ry, 4-12-60) a revision of his 1953 
Exec “ive Order 10-501. The revision 
would specify agencies empowered to 
withhold on security grounds. Those not 
so specified would be without the right. 
As things stand any agency can classify 
its papers unless specifically ordered not 
to by the President. Recently this is 
what the President did in the cases of 
30 agencies. 
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China Wall Remains Intact 


State Department’s right to restrict 
foreign travel through passport control 
has been reaffirmed by the U.S. Court of 
Appeals (4-14-60) which has told Rep. 
Charles O. Porter, who wanted to go to 
China last year and could not, that the 
department’s exercise of the right is 
constitutional. 

China has not granted (May 1960) a 
visa to any American correspondent nor 
has any Communist Chinese newsman 
ever applied for a visa. 

State Department recently announced 
it has increased from 30 to 32 the num- 
ber of news organizations it has author- 
ized to enter Red China. 

In stating that China actually had no 
desire for travel between the countries, 
State Department pointed out that Red 
China continues its insistence on “equal 
and reciprocal treatment” of newsgath- 
erers, an agreement the U.S. does not 
have with any country. 

This means the State Department 
would have no power to decide, as is 
its custom, on the individual case, that 
exchange would be solely on the basis 
of blanket and equal numbers. The de- 
partment indicates no intention of giv- 
ing up the custom. 

Frederick Nossal of the Toronto 
Globe and Mail, the West’s only China- 
based correspondent, must leave (June 
60) because the government, which he 
has reported favorably, will not renew 
his visa. Nossal had been in China for 
eight months. The government said his 
reporting had not been, in most respects, 
“accurate.” 


Equal Time Quest Continues 


The political candidate who contends 
his opponent has political advantage in 
his job as TV newscaster has refused to 
accept the FCC’s decision that weather 
newscasts are not political in nature. 
William H. Brigham of Waco, Texas, 
has taken his suit for equal time with 
weatherman-candidate Jack Woods to 
the Federal Circuit Court in New Or- 
leans. Next step he says, if necessary, 
will be Washington, the Supreme Court. 


Papers Cleared of Contempt 


Cleveland Press and Cleveland Plain 
Dealer have been cleared (4-20-60) of 
charges that reports of grand jury find- 
ings were in contempt of court. 

Publication occurred (7-23-59, 7-24. 
59) after the jury proceedings were 
completed but before indictment papers 
were delivered to the judge. 

The judge who found the papers not 
guilty of contempt said there had been 
no interference with the administration 
of justice and that the fact of the in- 
dictment had not been prematurely pub- 


lished. 


ru 


Anti-Tax Bills Multiply 


The House Ways and Means Com. 
mittee has approved a bill which would ; 
allow tax deductibility on costs, includ-. 
ing advertising, incurred in opposing or! 
supporting legislation, as long as the 
expenses are “ordinary and necessary” 
to the conduct of the business. q 

Sponsored by Rep. Hale Boggs (D-. 
La), the bill would negate a ruling by: 
the Internal Revenue Service and would | 
counteract some earlier Supreme Court | 
rulings against the tax deductibility of 
lobbying expenses. | 

Rep. Boggs said, “I’m very optimistic 
now that we will get the bill passed at. 
this session.” The bill would still for-. 
bid deductions of costs incurred in sup- - 
porting or opposing a candidate for 
political office. 

Rep. Morgan M. Moulder has fa-. 
thered a bill (H.R. 11,623) which lines 
him squarely with the IRS. Bill dis- 
allows any deduction for advertising not 
designed to promote the sale of goods 
and services. Another Moulder bill 
would prohibit the Federal Power Com- 
mission from allowing “propaganda ad- 
vertising, lobbying, and other political 
expenditures” as operating expenses of 
public utilities. 


Press License Rescinded 


The Collinsville, Ill., ordinance re- 
quiring newspapers to pay a $25 annual 
license fee has been repealed (5-2-60). 
It was on the books but a few weeks, 
during which time it brought the city 
much criticism but no income. 


Equal Newsprint Space Sought 


For Louisiana Politicians 


ANPA’s General Management Bulle- 
tin reports (6-2-60) a bill in the Louisi- 
ana legislature that would allow public 
officials and candidates “equal space” at 
no cost where they consider the news- 
paper has referred to them in terms 
“prejudicial, critical, denunciatory, de- 
famatory or otherwise derogatory.” 

Florida currently has a statute mak- 
ing it a misdemeanor for a newspaper 
not to allow space for “adequate reply” 
to a political candidate the paper has 
criticized. A Florida publisher last 
March declared his intention of testing 
the constitutionality of the statute. 


Let the Prisoner Speak 


To the Cleveland Press question, 
a court has said, yes, a prisoner 
has the right to be interviewed, 


and, no, a county prosecutor can 
not deny him the right out of fear 
of influence of judge or jury by 
what they read in the newspaper. 


